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the physical and mental and moral situation. Westing-
house showed signs of uneasiness, but the speaker went
on with that complacency which sometimes attacks sensible
men when they get a chance to make a speech. When the
time came Westinghouse popped up and said that the di-
rectors recognized their obligation to the men who were
helping to carry on the job. The men enjoyed the situation
more than the orator did. Thereafter he, like Mr. Pliable,
"sate sneaking among them."

It was logical that Westinghouse should spend money
to keep the men at work through hard times. An old em-
ployee says: "Mr. Westinghouse was very thoughtful
about his men. During the panic in the early nineties,
and others following, he always told our foreman to find
us something to do. During my service I was never laid
off." A foreman of those days says: "During the panic
of 1892 many men were laid off at the Electric Company.
I laid off some of our men, but Mr. Westinghouse said:
' Get those men back to work; I am not hard up.' He was
away about three months. The first thing he asked me on
his return was: 'Did you and your men get your pay?' "
Of course this policy is common amongst intelligent em-
ployers for several excellent reasons, and Westinghouse
was too acute not to see all those reasons and feel their
force; but it'is doubtful if they much affected his conduct.
His men were part of his family, and his attitude toward
them was mostly a matter of instinct.

One phase of the family feeling is shown in this state-
ment from a man who was appointed acting general super-
intendent of the Electric Works in 1888, still the days of
small things in the Electric Company. "After I had been
on the job a week or two, Mr. Westinghouse startled me
somewhat by informing me that he had so many personal